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A survey by the International Labor Or- 
ganization, which we report in this issue, 
shows that employment in several countries 
is maintaining satisfactory levels. But the 
world as a whole is still far from the achieve- 
ment of economic security: stable econ- 
omies and full, dependable levels of em- 
ployment. To promote “higher standards 
of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and devel- 
opment” is a primary objective of the United 
Nations. This week the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission, which is meeting at 
Lake Success in its second session, is work- 
ing out plans for studies and recommenda- 
tions in this all-important field. 
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A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Ar the second meeting of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE, held at Lake 
Success on June 2, Chief Justice Emil Sandstrom, 
of Sweden, was elected Chairman, and Dr. Alberto 
Ulloa, of Peru, Vice-Chairman. The Committee 
approved a letter to be sent to organizations which 
had asked to be heard on the Palestine issue, in- 
viting them to submit written statements on or 
before June 6. It adopted a rule of procedure that 
the Mandatory Power, the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee, and the Jewish Agency for Palestine might 
appoint liaison officers to the Committee who 
should supply such information or render such 
other assistance as the Committee might require. 
On June 3 it approved a communique to be cabled 
for insertion in the Palestine press containing noti- 
fication of the date of arrival of the Committee on 
Palestine and an announcement of hearings. It also 
adopted 31 provisional rules of procedure. 


A 


The COMMITTEE ON THE PROGRESSIVE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ITs CopiIFICATION 
met on May 28 and ag and June g and 3. It adopted 
a resolution recommending that the General As- 
sembly instruct the new Commission of Experts on 
International Law (CEIL) to survey the whole 
field of customary international law with a view 
to selecting topics for codification. It also adopted 
a joint Chinese-U.S. memorandum on procedures 
for the Commission for codification. Two sub- 
committees were set up to suggest detailed pro- 
posals (a) for securing the co-operation of several 
organs of the United Nations and (b) for enlisting 
the assistance of such national and international 
bodies as might aid in the task of the development 
and codification of international law. On June 3 
the Committee considered the report of its sub- 
committee under (a). 


A 


A joint meeting of the GENERAL AsSEMBLY’s 
COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE CONCERNING RULES ON 
THE ADMISSION OF NEw MEMBERS and of the Sus- 
CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP of the SEcuRITY CoUN- 
CIL’s COMMITTEE OF ExpERTS was held at Lake 
Success on May 28. The representative of Australia 
submitted a working paper for consideration. 
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A letter, dated May 29, from the permanent rep- 
resentative of Greece to the United Nations, re- 
questing that alleged incidents on the Greek-Yugo- 
slav frontier be brought to the attention of the 
Security Council, was received by the Secretary- 
General on June 2. 

The Sussipiary Group of the Security Coun- 
cil’s COMMISSION OF INQUIRY IN THE BALKANS left 
Salonika on June g for an area near the Bulgarian 
frontier to investigate alleged incidents at Angis- 
tron and at Kapnotopos. Interrogation of witnesses 
of the latter incident was held on June 2 and 3 
(see page 630) . 

A 

Sus-CoMMITTEE 2 of the Council’s COMMISSION 
ON CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS held its third and 
fourth meetings on May 28 and June 3 respectively. 
Draft plans of work for the Commission, submitted 
by the United States and the U.S.S.R., were dis- 
cussed. 

On June 2 the Security Council’s Committee of 
Experts began discussion of its report to the Coun- 
cil on the Statute and Rules of Procedure of the 
Military Staff Committee. 

A 

The Mivirary Starr COMMITTEE, in its com- 
munique for the month of May, stated that it had 
set up a sub-committee to begin informal discus- 
sion on the question of the overall strength and 
composition of the armed forces to be made avail- 
able to the Security Council by Member nations. 

A 

Meetings of the WorKING CoMMITTEE of the 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION were held on May 28 
and 29 and June 3. Discussion was continued on 
the U.S.S.R. amendment to the First Report of the 
Commission to the Security Council. On May 29 
the Committee adopted a resolution stating that 
any system of atomic energy control should be 
established within the framework of the Security 
Council. 

A 

On June 2, COMMITTEE 2 (CONTROLS) of the 
Atomic Energy Commission heard a detailed re- 
port by Mr. David Lilienthal on the structure of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission, of 
which he is Chairman. Informal conversations of 
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the Committee and of its Working Group G were 
held on May 29 and June 2 respectively. 
A 
The Fiscat Commission concluded its first ses- 
sion on May 29 after adopting its report to the 
Economic and Social Council. On May 28 it 
adopted a recommendation that the Secretariat 
should make arrangements for a service of techni- 
cal advice on fiscal matters. The Commission 
agreed that its next session should be held as early 
as possible in 1948 (see page 629) . 
A 
The second session of the EcoNoMIC AND EmM- 
PLOYMENT COMMISSION convened at Lake Success 
on June 2. A sub-committee was set up to amend 
the rules of procedure in the light of certain deci- 
of four main committees (see page 621). On 
June g it began selection of experts to serve on its 
Sub-Commissions on Employment and Economic 
Stability and on Economic Development. 
A 
Meetings of the SuB-COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION AND OF THE PRess were held on May 
28 and gg and June 2 and g. It completed the pre- 
liminary work of drawing up a draft itemized 
agenda for the International Conference on Free- 
dom of Information, adopted the report of its sub- 
committee on the main lines of the questionnaire 
to be circulated by the Secretary-General to gov- 
ernments taking part in the Conference, and ap- 


proved a committee structure for the Conference 


of four main committees (see page 621). On 
June 3 the Sub-Commission began general discus- 
sion on the concept of freedom of information. 


On May 28 it was announced that the Secretary- 
General had circulated an urgent request to all 
Member nations to inform him at once and in de- 
tail of their plans to meet 1947 relief needs. 

A 

In Geneva, the TRANSPORT COMMITTEE of the 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR Europe (which con- 
vened on May 27) concluded its general debate on 
the functions to be assigned to a European Trans- 
port Committee of the Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

A 

On May 28, the PPEPARATORY COMMITTEE of the 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND Em- 
PLOYMENT annonunced that between May 17 and 
24 nine additional pairs of countries had entered 
into tariff negotiations. At its present session a 
total of 75 pairs of countries have held 143 meet- 
ings in efforts to reduce trade barriers. 

A 

On May 29 the 12th Congress of Universal Postal 
Union, which has been meeting in Paris since May 
6, approved affiliation with the United Nations as 
a specialized agency. 

A 

A decision to set up a council for educational 
reconstruction, and to co-ordinate the work of cul- 
tural relief in the devastated countries of Europe 
and Asia, was taken at a two-day meeting in Paris, 
under the auspices of UNESCO, of the Conference 
of International Voluntary Organizations. The 
new body is to be known as the Temporary Inter- 
national Council on Educational Reconstruction. 
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Oxxy about one-half the financial assistance re- 
quired to meet minimum import needs for the 
basic essentials of life and to prevent economic 
retrogression in needy countries is covered by the 
relief plans of governments, according to informa- 
tion available to the Secretary-General, Mr. Lie 
announced on May 26. The critical relief crisis an- 
ticipated last January is now at hand, he stated. 

The Secretary-General made a detailed statement 
on the information available to him concerning 
relief plans to an informal meeting, convened by 
him, of eighteen governmental representatives. 
Three days prior to giving this statement the Secre- 
tary-General had cabled governments formally re- 
questing information on their plans and on the 
progress of their relief activities. He asked for re- 
plies by cable, and hopes to have the information 
available by mid-June. 

The responsibility of communicating relief plans 
to all Member nations (so that after the termina- 
tion of UNRRA “wasteful duplication of effort” 
in relief programs may be avoided) devolved on 
the Secretary-General under a resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly on December 11, 1946. 

When UNRRA terminates its work relief pro- 
grams will no longer be administered by an interna- 
tional agency. The Secretary-General was instructed 
to convene a Special Technical Committee for the 
purpose of ascertaining the minimum import re- 
quirements of countries needing relief, and to 
collect and circulate to Member nations informa- 
tion on programs designed to meet these relief 
needs. He was also instructed to facilitate informal 
consultation between governments on this question. 

The minimum import requirements for 1947 of 
six UNRRA-assisted countries (namely, Austria, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia) 
were set at $583,000,000 by the Special Technical 
Committee, which completed a unanimous report 
last January. The Committee reported that it was 
unable to form any conclusions as to the relief 
needs of China, Korea and Albania because of the 
insufficient data available, but that this should not 
preclude governments from continuing to study 
this matter with a view to determining what relief 
needs, if any, remained to be met. 

Before the end of January the Secretary-General 
had communicated to all Members of the United 
Nations the full findings of this Committee. 

In order to facilitate informal consultation 
among Members of the United Nations in the de- 
velopment of their respective relief plans, the 
Secretary-General provided last February facilities 
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for an informal meeting of representatives of gov- 
ernments. Subsequent to this other meetings have 
been held on a continuing basis. At these meetings, 
various governmental representatives have pre- 
sented informal statements on the plans being con- 
templated by their countries. The meeting on 
May 26, at which the Secretary-General presented 
his statement, was the latest in this series. 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


The limited information, which the Secretary- 
General is now seeking to expand, on which Mr. Lie 
based his estimate that only one-half the relief 
needs would be covered by existing pians known 
to him, is summarized as follows: 

1. The United States has authorized the provi- 
sion of relief assistance in the amount of $350,000,- 
ooo (inclusive of up to $40,000,000 for the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund) . 

2. The United Kingdom has indicated that it 
proposes to make a contribution of £8,500,000 
towards Austria’s needs and that such part of this 
amount as is spent on relief imports such as food 
would not be subject to repayment; in addition, it 
reports that it has already granted a commercial 
credit of £1,500,000 for the purchase of raw wool. 

3. The governments of several other countries 
have indicated that they are considering ways and 
means of assisting in meeting relief needs in 1947. 

In his statement, Mr. Lie said that he had asked 
the Food and Agriculture Organization to report 
on the current food situation in the needy coun- 
tries. The partial reports thus far received by FAO 
indicate that the critical situation foreseen in the 
original report of the Special Technical Committee 
last January is already at hand. No reports have 
yet been received for Greece and Austria. 

FAO reports that in Poland the grain ration 
must apparently fall, between now and August, to 
less than half the present ration unless additional 
imports are received or unless the first deliveries 
from the new rye harvest come forward in larger 
volume than is now anticipated. A decline in the 
consumption of fats and meats to almost one-half 
the present level is also in prospect for July and 
August. 

With respect to Yugoslavia, FAO reports that 
“there is no doubt that the present food situation 
in certain areas is very critical. If near-starvation 
is to be averted between now and the next harvest, 
large quantities of grain must be imported or 
moved from the better supplied regions of the 
country.” The FAO report concludes: “Judging by 
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all reports the present food situation in many areas 
of the country, particularly in Lika, Dalmatia and 
parts of Bosnia and Hercegovina is very critical. 
In some localities the general population is receiv- 
ing rations as low as four kilograms of maize per 
month. Many observers believe that in these areas 
the food situation is almost as bad as it was in the 
winter of 1945-46.” 

In Italy, FAO reports that distribution of fats to 
consumers at the present level cannot be assured 
from July onwards unless additional imports can 
be obtained. Italy would be entitled to import 
significantly more fats if external financial assis- 
tance enabled her to take up the balance of the fat 
allocation to Italy by the International Emergency 
Food Council. In Hungary the maintenance of the 
present bread ration “is in doubt owing to a deficit 
in the visible supplies of grains,” according to the 
FAO report. No changes are reported to be con- 
templated in the present official rations, but a cut 
in the bread ration may be necessary in the last 
month before the harvest. A growing meat short- 
age is also expected during the summer months. 

The situation depicted in the FAO report is ex- 
tremely serious, the Secretary-General declared. “It 
indicates that assistance in financing food imports 
is most urgently needed now and for the immedi- 
ately following months,” he said. “It is still not too 
late to take effective action to prevent imminent 
threat of hunger, privation and suffering.” Noting 
that he is directed by the General Assembly reso- 
lution to report to each meeting of the Economic 


and Social Council on activities being carried out 
under the resolution, he hoped that Members of 
the United Nations would have taken enough ac- 
tion before that time to enable him to report that 
the unanimous resolution on this matter adopted 
by the General Assembly had been effectively trans- 
lated into real help to the people of the countries 
in need. 

The Secretary-General warned that, even if every 
possible action is taken to avert the immediate 
catastrophe, 1947 is not the last year in which seri- 
ous food deficits may exist in several war devastated 
countries. These deficits may be. expected to con- 
tinue until (a) adequate supplies and equipment 
for agricultural production (particularly draft 
power and farm equipment, seed and fertilizers) 
become available so that indigenous food produc- 
tion can be raised to proper levels and (b) storage 
and food processing facilities destroyed during the 
war can be replaced so that lack of protective stor- 
age, refrigeration, canning and similar food preserva-- 
tion facilities does not consign significant amounts 
of foodstuffs produced within those countries to 
rot or to be immediately consumed and not be 
available therefore throughout the year. Neither 
of these two objectives can be realized without 
considerable capital investment, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral declared, and he urgently suggested that con- 
structive steps be taken now to consider these 
problems and to recommend solutions in time to 
utilise this year’s crop to the maximum extent dur- 


ing 1947-1948. 


World Food Prospects Reviewed 


Need for Extreme Care in Management of Supplies 


Uses the nations manage available food sup- 
plies, especially cereals, with the utmost care, the 
world is almost certain to face another crisis a 
year from now just as serious that which it is 
experiencing today. This warning was given by 
D. A. Fitzgerald, Secretary-General of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council, in presenting his 
report to the fourth meeting of the Council on 
May 26, 1947. 

Two years after the end of the war, the world 
finds itself with an end-of-season deficit of well over 
a million tons in the quantity of cereals needed to 
maintain current rations and minimum working 
stocks. Export supplies of fats and oils are only 60 
per cent of pre-war and those of rice are less than 
30 per cent of pre-war. 

World sugar production, although it shows a 
rise from the post-war level, is still more than 10 
per cent less than pre-war. Meat production is 
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down from 8 to 10 per cent for the world as a 
whole, and in Europe 40 per cent. Despite these 
shortages, combined with smaller supplies of many 
other foods, there are 5 to 10 per cent more people 
in the world to be fed. 


North America’s Contribution 


Mr. Fitzgerald declared that only exceptionally 
large food production in North America, together 
with some surplus stocks of cereals which Canada 
and the United States had on hand at the end of 
the war, had prevented the world situation from 
becoming completely intolerable. 

But, he said, in one respect, even this had not 
been an unmixed blessing. It had taken scarce 
dollar exchange to buy the food, especially the 
record volume of cereals. This was dollar exchange 
which would have been used for the purchase of 
the materials and equipment for general economic 
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rehabilitation if the need for buying imported 
food to supplement short crops at home and main- 
tain a minimum ration for urban consumers had 
not taken precedence. 


Prospects for the Future 


Mr. Fitzgerald summarized prospects by major 
commodities as follows: 

Rice: For the second half of 1947, less than one 
million tons available for export, equal to about 
2 per cent of pre-war. For 1948, only very moder- 
ate improvement, because rehabilitation of the rice 
industry in three major pre-war exporting coun- 
tries, Burma, Siam, and French Indo-China, will 
take another five years. On the other hand, popula- 
tion in the Far East has expanded greatly in the 
last decade. 

Fats and Oils: By the fourth quarter of 1947, 
there should be some improvement over a year 
earlier, especially if oil-seed production in North 
America equals early indications. The world’s pro- 
duction of fats and oils will not recover to pre-war 
levels in 1948 or even in 1949. Recovery is slow in 
tropical areas outside the Philippines and Belgian 
Congo. Animal fat production, especially in Eu- 
rope, will continue to be retarded by lack of 
feedgrains and high protein foods. Lack of foreign 
exchange will limit the effective demand for fats 
and oils by a few importing countries, but the gap 
is so wide that it has not been possible to reach 
general agreement on an allocation recommenda- 
tion for 1947. 

On this subject, Mr. Fitzgerald said: “Probably 
the most difficult issue now facing the Council is 
the current fats and oil impasse. Unless it is speed- 
ily resolved by mutual give and take, I believe that 
efforts to reach agreement should be discontinued 
and importing countries advised to obtain sup- 
plies when, how, and to the extent they can. The 
results will be most unsatisfactory for a majority 
of member governments, but at least they will not 
be circumscribed by an arrangement that is not 
working.” 

Meat: The world’s supplies will continue below 
pre-war in the last half of 1947 and in 1948, but 
current high prices in some markets, together with 
the shortage of foreign exchange, are appreciably 
restricting effective demand. 

Sugar: The next sugar crop will be larger in 
Europe and probably in North America. The 
Philippines should be in the export market again, 
but the 1948 Cuban crop is very likely to be 15 
or 20 per cent smaller than this year’s record. The 
probable result is that the world supply of sugar in 
1948 will be the same as in 1947. Exchange may be 
a factor causing some restriction in export demand. 

Cereals: The outlook, as a year ago, is for an- 
other record United States crop of wheat. Even 
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though last year’s crop was a record, at least a 
dozen countries have emergency requirements for 
cereals in the April-June quarter, and there seems 
no prospct of meeting these demands. Furthermore, 
the distribution of July-September supplies re- 
cently approved by the Committee on Cereals may 
not tide over all importing countries until their 
indigenous crops are available even if every bushel 
of the estimated supply materializes and the actual 
distribution is substantially as recommended. 

Nor will difficulties be over after the northern 
hemisphere crops are garnered. Foodgrain pro- 
duction in Greece, Italy, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Western Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and Ireland seems certain to 
be smaller than that of 1946. The increase in the 
United States crop will not offset these decreases. 
The Indian wheat crop is reported to be a million 
tons less than the short crop of a year ago. Japan 
will in all probability not harvest as large a crop 
of rice and cereals as it did under last year’s very 
favorable weather conditions. Early moisture pros- 
pects in Canada are favorable but the crop is 
barely planted. Eastern Europe should have bet- 
ter crops than a year ago, but it would be most 
unwise to expect any substantial exports from these 
countries. 


Cereals Conference Proposed 


In the course of a letter which Mr. Fitzgerald 
quoted, Clinton Anderson, United States Secretary 
of Agriculture, reviewed the cereals prospects for the 
1947-48 crop year. It was true, he said, that the 
United States had prospects of another bumper 
wheat crop, but the increase over last year would not 
offset the decline which now seemed certain in food 
grain production in Western Europe. For the cur- 
rent crop year, the United States export program to- 
talled between 14 and 15 million tons. Disregarding 
other exporting countries for the moment, Mr. 
Anderson said that exports from the United States 
in 1947-48, totalling perhaps 20 million tons, 
would be needed to offset prospective declines in 
food grain production in Western Europe alone, 
and that would assume the availability of supplies 
and transportation. 

Secretary Anderson suggested that the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council sponsor a cereals 
conference with the two-fold objective of (a) ex- 
plaining the urgent necessity for husbanding in- 
digenous food supplies and for the most effective 
programs of indigenous cereal collection and dis- 
tribution; and (b) discussing the successful fea- 
tures of food management programs of countries 
attending the conference and adopting courses of 
action that may be taken to ensure maximum col- 
lections and orderly distribution of indigenously 
produced food supplies. 









As the Special Committee on Palestine met in the Economic and Social Council Chamber at Lake Success: at the 
table are (left to right) Nasrollah Entezam of Iran, Sir Abdur Rahman of India, Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados of 
Guatemala, Karel Lisicky of Czechoslovakia, Mr. Justice Ivan C. Rand of Canada and John D. L. Hood of Australia. 


Palestine Committee Prepares for Hearings 
Consideration of Every Relevant Opinion Is Assured 


Ar THE second meeting of the General Assembly’s 
Special Committee on Palestine on June 2, Chief 
Justice Emil Sandstrom of Sweden was elected 
Chairman, and Dr. Alberto Ulloa, Peruvian Sena- 
tor, Vice-Chairman. 

The Committe unanimously approved a letter 
to be addressed to organizations which lodged 
applications to be heard on the Palestine question 
during the recent special session of the General 
Assembly. The letter stated that in view of the very 
short time at its disposal, the Special Committee 
felt that it would not be practicable at present to 
grant an oral hearing in the United States to all 
the organizations which had asked to be heard. 

Because the Committee wished, however, to give 
the fullest possible consideration to every relevant 
opinion, it requested the organizations, if they 
wished, to submit in writing on or before June 6 
both their views on the question of Palestine and 
information regarding the extent to which they 
considered themselves representative of any ele- 
ment of the population of Palestine. 

The letter concluded that after examining the 
statements, the Committee would be in a position 
to decide whether its work would require that 
oral hearings should also be granted. 


Communique to Palestine Population 


At a meeting on June 3 the Committee approved 
a communique to be cabled for insertion in the 
Palestinian press. The communique stated that 
the Committee expected to arrive in Palestine in the 
second week of June to investigate, in accordance 
with the terms of reference assigned to it by the 
General Assembly, “all questions and issues relevant 
to the problem of Palestine.” 

“For this purpose,” the communique continued, 
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“the Special Committee expects to receive such 
written and oral testimony as it may deem useful 
from the Mandatory Power, from representatives 
of the population of Palestine, from governments, 
and from organizations and individuals. 

“Since the Committee must submit its report 
to the United Nations General Assembly at its next 
regular session in September, it is imperative that 
as much testimony as possible be submitted in writ- 
ing for the consideration of the Committee. Ac- 
cordingly, organizations or persons who so desire 
are urged to prepare written statements for sub- 
mission to the Committee at the earliest possible 
date.” 

Qualified persons who particularly wished to be 
heard orally should send requests for hearing, indi- 
cating the subject or subjects on which they desired 
to testify, the communique concluded. 

It was announced at the meeting that the Com- 
mittee would leave New York by plane on June 
11 and would arrive in Palestine two days later. 


Provision for Liaison Officers 


During the meetings on June 2 and 3g, the Com- 
mittee adopted rules of procedure, under one of 
which the Mandatory Power (the United King- 
dom), the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine may appoint liaison officers 
to the Committee who are to supply such informa- 
tion or render such other assistance as the Com- 
mittee may require. The liaison officers may, of 
their own accord, present at the discretion of the 
Committee such information as they may think 
advisable. 

The Secretariat for the Special Committee is 
headed by Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Trusteeship and Information from 
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From left to right are Dr. N. S. Blom of the Netherlands, Senator Dr. Alberto Ulloa of Peru, Chief Justice Emil 
Sandstrom of Sweden, who was later elected Chairman of the Committee; Roberto Fontaina. representing Professor Enri- 


Non-Self-Governing Territories, who is the personal 
representative of the Secretary-General. The prin- 
cipal secretary is Dr. Alfonso Garcia Robles, Di- 
rector of the General Political Division of the 
Department of Security Council Affairs. 

Making known that the Committee’s Secre- 
tariat would comprise 46 persons, with the possi- 
bility that this number might be increased to 48, 
the Secretary-General stated on May 28 that in 


S avine that he would not like them to leave 
on so important a mission without a personal word 
from him, Secretary-General Trygve Lie addressed 
a special statement to the members of the Secre- 
tariat assigned to work with the Special Committee 
on Palestine. 

The task to which they were assigned, the Secre- 
tary-General pointed out, is a very vital one of great 
significance to the United Nations. 

“This Committee is called upon to suggest pro- 
posals for the solution of one of the most delicate 
and complicated political problems of our times. 
Involved here is an inspiring challenge to the ability 
of the United Nations to deal constructively and 
justly with a perplexing international situation. 

“The members of the Secretariat assigned to the 
Special Committee will, I feel sure, carry with them 
always a full realization of the heavy responsibility 
of the Palestine mission and of the complex nature 
of the work to be done. You are going to a territory 
where human relationships have been for an 
extended period dangerously strained, where reli- 
gious differences exist, and where domestic issues 
are in an acute stage. 

“I must impress upon you, therefore, with very 
great earnestness, the heavy responsibility for the 
success of the work of the mission which each member 
of the Secretariat, from the stenographic staff to the 
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que Rodriguez Fabregat of Uruguay, and Dr. Josa Brilej of , Yugoslavia. 


Secretary-General’s Message to Secretariat of Palestine Committee 


deciding who should serve he had been guided by 
two considerations: to reduce the staff to the 
minimum required by the Committee and to pro- 
tect both the United Nations Secretariat and the 
Palestine Committee itself from any possibility 
of unfair criticism regarding the impartiality of 
the investigation. Accordingly he had decided not 
to place either an Arab or a Jew in any of the key 
positions, he said. 





highest officer, must shoulder. You are going into a 
relatively small community where the acts of each 
of you will be closely observed, and where even a 
casual word of a political or religious nature by any 
one of you could cause embarrassment for the whole 
mission. 

“I mustwarn each of you, therefore, to be extremely 
cautious about your personal conduct and your 
utterances. Even in your off-duty hours, you must 
studiously avoid discussion of any issues directly 
or indirectly connected with Palestine. It is your 
duty to contribute in the fullest measure to the 
dignity and effectiveness of the work of the Commit- 
tee and to maintain scrupulously the objective and 
international character of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations.” 

Warning that the hours of work may be long and 
irregular, that there would be no overtime pay and 
that living and working conditions may not be 
satisfactory, the Secretary-General said: “Your com- 
pensation for any temporary inconveniences will be 
the unique opportunity to contribute in whatever 
way may be required of you to the success of this 
vital effort.” 

“I am sure,” the Secretary-General concluded, 
“that each of you will uphold the highest standards 
of intelligence, industry and conduct. I am confident 
that on your return I will be able to greet you with 
pride for a difficult job well love.” 














For Full Employment and Economic Stability 


Economic and Employment Commission Meets 


Tue fifteen-member Economic and Employment 
Commission, which reassembled at Lake Success 
on June 2 for its second session, has on its agenda 
requests from the Economic and Social Council for 
recommendations on appropriate international 
action to speed economic development and to pro- 
mote world economic stability and full employment. 
Some organizational work remains to be done; 
but the agenda of this session shows that in the 
next weeks the Commission will begin the far- 
reaching advisory task for which it was established. 
In the report of its first session, last February, 
the Commission further developed the basic eco- 
nomic and employment policies suggested by the 
Economic and Social Council in the terms of refer- 
ence of the Commission’s two subsidiaries—the Sub- 
Commissions on Economic Development and on 
Employment and Economic Stability—by elaborat- 
ing programs of work for these two bodies. These 
plans were subsequently noted with approval by the 
Council. Similarly, in setting up the Economic 
Commissons for Europe and for Asia and the Far 
East, the Council followed the Commission’s sug- 
gestions on terms of reference and priorities of work. 
First of the steps which the Commission has to 
take in order to complete its organization is to 
select the members of the two sub-commissions. 
The Commission had decided at its first session 
that the composition of these bodies was of such 
importance that the appointment of members 
should be deferred until Commission members 
had submitted nominations with detailed state- 
ments of the qualifications of each nominee. With 
its composition completed, the Commission would 
be able to commence the implementation of the 
directives of the Economic and Social Council con- 
tained in a resolution adopted on March 28, at the 
conclusion of the Council’s fourth session. 


Full Employment and Economic Stability 


As early as practicable the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission should, according to the Coun- 
cil’s resolution, consider and report on appropriate 
forms of international action to maintain full em- 
ployment and economic stability throughout the 
world. Aspects of this great responsibility are also 
the concern of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the International Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations, the Interim Co-ordi- 
nating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements and the Preparatory Committee of 
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the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment. Non-governmental organizations 
which enjoy category “A” consultative status with 
the Economic and Social Council are also vitally 
concerned. The Council has therefore asked the 
Economic and Employment Commission to’ take 
full account of any views put forward by these 
bodies. 

Unemployment and  under-employment are 
caused by many factors; lack of effective demand 
is one of them, but, the Council noted, in devastated 
areas and in underdeveloped and undeveloped 
countries the causes may lie in the lack of equip- 
ment, fuel and raw materials which are necessary 
for productive use of available labor. The action 
to promote full employment may therefore have to 
be on different lines in these cases, and the Council 
asked the Commission to bear this in mind in mak- 
ing its recommendations. 


W orld’s Resources 

Better utilization of the world’s resources of man- 
power, materials, labor and capital is obviously 
necessary in order to promote higher standards of 
living throughout the world, “more particularly 
in underdeveloped and undeveloped areas.” The 
Council’s resolution asks the Commission to in- 
vestigate and report on what forms of international 
action may be taken to facilitate such utilization. 
In this matter again the Commission is to take the 
responsibilities of specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations fully into account. 


Reports 

The Council’s resolution has also assigned to 
the Commission the task of providing regular re- 
ports on world economic conditions and trends. 
These reports are to give particular attention to 
factors which prevent or may prevent the mainte- 
nance of full employment and economic stability. 
They are to be accompanied by analyses indicating 
the causes, and by recommendations for desirable 
action. When the Commission considers this direc- 
tive, it will also take up a proposal, deferred from 
the first session, by the Australian representative 
for a periodical analysis of and report on world 
economic conditions. Dr. Ragnar Frisch, the Nor- 
wegian representative, has submitted a paper for 
consideration at this session “On the Need for an 
Inter-Economic Budget,” which he describes as a 
multilateral balance sheet of special analytical 
value to the International Trade Organization. This 
subject will also be considered at the present session. 
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Freedom of Information 
Sub-Commission Completes Agenda for World Conference 


Ar its eighth meeting the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press, having 
completed its plans for the organization of the 
International Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion, proceeded to a very full discussion on the 
draft itemized agenda of the Conference. Several 
drafts on this subject were before the Sub-Commis- 
sion and were used as the basis for discussion. 

In opening the debate, the Chairman reminded 
the members that they had a very short time in 
which to draw up the draft agenda. He would be 
glad if agreement could be reached on most or all 
items, though this was not strictly necessary. He 
suggested that, if several opinions on a particular 
question were expressed, the Conference be in- 
formed of these different views. 


Difference of Views 


Discussion of the agenda items showed clearly 
that there was a considerable divergence of views 
on the primary objectives to be stressed in the 
formulation of general principles to be discussed 
at the forthcoming Conference. Mr. Lomakin of 
the U.S.S.R. urged the organization of information 
media for certain desired objectives, such as the 
struggle for peace and security, the unmasking of 
the remnants of fascism and the annihilation of 
fascist ideology in all forms. On the other hand 
there was the view, as expressed by Mr. Lopez of 
the Philippine Republic, in an amendment to a 
proposal submitted by Mr. Lomakin, that the 
primary objective of information media should be 
“to tell the truth without prejudice and to spread 
knowledge without malicious intent.” 

The value attached by members of the Sub-Com- 
mission to the use of the word “accredited” or 
“bona fide” in relation to news personnel, led to 
considerable discussion and illustrated clearly the 
difficulties encountered by the Sub-Commission in 
arriving at an agreed agenda. To Mr. Chafee, Mr. 
Mackenzie and Mr. van Heuvan Goedhart the 
word “accredited” meant chiefly that the corre- 
spondent was one designated by his employer as 
being competent and suitable for the work to 
which he was assigned. Mr. Lomakin and Mr. 
Sychrava, however, contended that an “accredited” 
correspondent was any correspondent carrying 
papers indicating that he was officially attached to 
a recognized publication, while a “bona fide” cor- 
respondent was one who maintained certain stand- 
ards of responsibility, competence and integrity. 

Mr. Lomakin, further, frequently opposed the 
wording of clauses on the grounds that they in- 
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fringed on the sovereign right of the states to con- 
trol the flow of information as they saw it; or that 
they opened the way to international action which 
might infringe on the sovereign right of states in 
essentially domestic matters which the Charter 
guaranteed. 

Against this, several members argued that the 
clear instructions of the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council, as they understood 
them, were to direct the attention of the Confer- 
ence to the removal or relaxation of all or any of 
the restrictions on the free flow of information; 
and to the reinforcement of the freedom of the 
individual with a minimum of interference or 
direction by the state; and that these instructions 
would be emasculated if Mr. Lomakin’s opinion 
was adopted. 


Draft Agenda Approved 

Finally, the Sub-Commission at its 15th meeting 
on May 28 approved a seven-item draft agenda, 
based on the Secretariat Working Paper and the 
joint proposal submitted by Mr. Mackenzie and 
Mr. Chafee. The items covered: the principles of 
freedom of information; the gathering of news 
and information; the transmission of information; 
the right of all persons and peoples to receive 
accurate, objective, comprehensive and representa- 
tive information; the provision of machinery to 
promote the free flow of true information; prob- 
lems involved in the establishment of information 
services by governments, groups or persons in 
order to make information available in countries 
other than their own. 

A section listing certain fundamental principles 
which information media should consider in the 
performance of their functions was also adopted 
as an agenda item. These fundamental principles 
were: (a) to tell the truth without prejudice and 
to spread knowledge without malicious intent; 
(b) to facilitate the solution of the economic, 
social, and humanitarian problems of the world 
as a whole through the free interchange of informa- 
tion bearing on such problems; (c) to help pro- 
mote respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion; (d) to help maintain in- 


ternational peace and security through understand- 


ing and co-operation between peoples. 

A resolution that, “by information, for the pur- 
poses of the Conference, is meant the following 
means of bringing current situations, events, and 
opinions thereon to the knowledge of the public: 
newspapers, news periodicals, radio broadcasts, and 
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newsreels” was adopted by the Sub-Commission 
on May 29. This decision was taken after con- 
sideration of the report of the sub-committee, which 
had been set up on the suggestion of the Chairman, 
to decide the scope of the term “information.” 


Outline for Questionnaire Approved 


Having completed the preliminary draft agenda, 
the Sub-Commissicon returned to a study of the 
main points to be included in the questionnaire 
which, it had agreed earlier in the session, should 
be circulated to all governments taking part in 
the Conference. The Sub-Commission had set up 
a sub-committee, consisting of Mr. Sychrava, Mr. 
Chang, and Mr. Mackenzie, together with Mr. 
Farr, of UNESCO, to prepare a preliminary report 
containing suitable suggestions for the Secretary- 
General’s questionnaire. The sub-committee was 
to use as a working paper a 1500-point UNESCO 
questionnaire in the fields of film, press, and radio. 
The sub-committee’s report, which was adopted 
with very little discussion, recommended that the re- 
quest for information be brief; that the Secretary- 
General consult with UNESCO in its preparation; 
and that the request for information be specifically 
related to items included in the draft agenda of 
the Conference. 

It also recommended that due consideration be 
taken of the relevant paper submitted by the 
member from Czechoslovakia, which listed four- 
teen questions aimed at obtaining the maximum 
information on such matters as the number and 
nature of national and international press services; 
the laws and regulations governing national and 
foreign news personnel, and the facilities extended 
them; and censorship regulations as they obtained 
in each individual country. 

The sub-committee also recommended that the 
Secretary-General should prepare, as documentation 
for the Conference, a memorandum based upon 
the replies received by the questionnaire and that 
the Economic and Social Council should request 
UNESCO to submit to the Conference findings 
based upon its questionnaire along with other rele- 
vant material. 

The representative of UNESCO, William Farr, 
had earlier made a statement to the Sub-Commis- 
sion in regard to a scheme, sponsored by UNESCO, 
for promoting the provision of scholarships for 
training, and for arranging exchange of personnel 
in all fields of its activities. The scheme was to serve 
the threefold purpose of (a) helping countries, 
particularly war-devastated countries, in training 
more teachers, scientists, journalists, film-makers, 
etc.; (b) enabling professional personnel and tech- 
nicians in some countries to study practices and 
technical developments in other countries; and 
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(c) promoting greater knowledge betwen coun- 
tries. The provision of such scholarships, particu- 
larly in the fields of press, radio, and films, was 
part of a plan designed to promote the fuller use 
of these media to serve the general reconstruction 
needs of war-devastated countries and the flow of 
information between countries. 


Committee Structure 


When the other organizational matters of the 
Conference had been settled, it had been agreed 
to postpone discussion on the structure of the com- 
mittees, as it was thought more logical to map out 
the conference agenda before making any decision 
as to the number and nature of committees re- 
quired. 

A proposal submitted by Mr. Chafee to the Sub- 
Commission at its fifteenth meeting, held on May 
28, suggested the setting up of five committees. 
However, after considerable discussion, the Sub- 
Commission decided to recommend to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council that there be four prin- 
cipal committees, upon which each delegation 
would be represented. These committees would be: 

(a) A main committee, which would consider 
basic tasks of the press and other media of 
mass information and the basic principles of 
freedom of information as well as the general 
problems common to the other committees. 
(b) A committee on the gathering and inter- 
national transmission of news and informa- 
tion. 

(c) A committee on implementation of the 
rights of all peoples to receive accurate, ob- 
jective, and comprehensive news and informa- 
tion, and the obligations of the workers of 
the press in this connection. 

(d) A committee on law and continuing ma- 
chinery. 

A recommendation for the setting up of ma- 
chinery under the Commission on Human Rights 
for counteracting false information was submitted 
by Mr. Sychrava on May 2g. Mr. Sychrava’s sug- 
gestion was that the Commission on Human Rights 
should accept documented complaints on false 
news and on tendentious or defamatory campaigns 
and submit these complaints to the governments of 
the countries concerned; that the Commission, 
having compared and studied documents from all 
sides, should submit a report to the Economic and 
Social Council. 


Dr. Humphrey of the Secretariat explained that, 
as at present constituted, the Commission on 
Human Rights had no power to undertake the task 
suggested, though such powers could be given it 
by the Economic and Social Council, if the Council 
so decided. Opposition to the suggestion was ex- 
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pressed by several members of the Sub-Commission 
on the grounds that there were always people who 
were ready to disagree with newspaper articles and 
editorials, and that the procedure outlined by 
Mr. Sychrava would only aggravate the ill-feeling 
caused by the original falsehood. The proposal was 
rejected by the Sub-Commission, 7-4. 


Tu first session of the Fiscal Commission, May 
19-29, was purely organizational in character. 
Questions of substance, including proposals for 
eliminating double taxation and the relevance of 
fiscal differentiation in international treaties be- 
tween economically advanced and less advanced 
countries, were discussed; but the Commission, 
while in general agreement on many points, thought 
it premature to attempt to set out any broad pro- 
posals of policy. 

The Commission’s recommendations to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council include proposals for 
assembling the information required to evolve a 
program for promoting international co-operation 
in fiscal matters, and to evolve plans for the solu- 
tion of international tax problems. 

At its opening meeting of May 19, the fifteen- 
member Commission elected Rudolphe Putman of 
Belgium its chairman. The first and second vice- 
chairmen were, respectively, Pavel M. Chernyshev 
of the U.S.S.R. and Dr. Jorge Ortiz Rodriguez 
of Colombia, and the rapporteur was Dr. A. R. F. 
Mackay of New Zealand. All meetings but the first 
were presided over by the first vice-chairman, due 
to Mr. Putman’s illness. 

The work of the session was. largely accom- 
plished in two ad hoc committees, one on questions 
of international tax relations and the other on 
technical problems of public finance and on in- 
formation required for the accomplishment of the 
Commission’s task. These two groups, appointed 
at the Commission’s first plenary meeting on May 
19, worked separately until May 27, when they 
both reported back to the full Commission. The 
report of the session, as finally adopted, is based 
in the main on the conclusions reached in the 
two committees. 


“International Cooperation in Fiscal Matters” 


To promote international co-operation in fiscal 
matters, and to obtain the information required for 
this purpose, the Commission in its report recom- 
mends a program whose chief feature is the estab- 
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World Studies of Public Finance Proposed 


Fiscal Commission Recommends Plan of Work 





Having completed the part of its work relating 
to the preparations and agenda for the Interna- 
tional Conference on Freedom of Information, the 
Sub-Commission proceeded on June 2 to examine 
its draft report to the Economic and Social Council 
and iv the Commission on Human Rights. It ex- 
pected to adopt its final report and conclude its 
first session on June 4. 


lishment, in the Secretariat, of a fiscal informa- 
tion service. This service would provide authorita- 
tive information on any fiscal problems referred to 
the Commission by Member governments, the 
Economic and Social Council, the other commis- 
sions and organs, the specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations in category “A”. 


In addition to the establishment of this service, 
the Commission proposes that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should be equipped to give, on request, techni- 
cal advice, information and assistance on fiscal 
matters coming within the terms of reference of the 
Fiscal Commission, to the Economic and Social 
Council and the other organs and commissions, 
specialized agencies and Member governments. 
The Commission’s report notes that, apart from 
other important advantages, the Secretary-General’s 
advice on fiscal matters would be particularly 
useful to economically less advanced countries, as 
a means of facilitating their development and 
raising their standards of living. 


One of the duties of the Fiscal Commission is 
to advise the Economic and Social Council and 
the other Commissions on the fiscal implications 
of recommendations made by them. In order to 
perform this function, as part of the program to 
promote international co-operation in the fiscal 
field, the Commission recommends that the Secre- 
tary-General should report to it all cases where, 
in his opinion, the programs, recommendations or 
projects considered or approved by the Economic 
and Social Council or any other commission, con- 
tain important fiscal provisions or implications 
which may touch on matters coming within the 
purview of the Fiscal Commission. 


The Secretary-General, the report also suggests, 
should request Member governments to co-operate 
with the United Nations by submitting to the 
Secretariat, as soon as practicable after release, 
copies of publications relating to budgets, govern- 
ment revenue and other receipts, appropriations 
and expenditure, public debt, and information on 
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the most significant facts and trends relative to 
public finance in the course of each year. 

The report recommends also that arrangements 
should be made to continue publication of the 
Public Finance series of the League of Nations. 
This series goes through 1937 and the Commission 
proposes that the Secretary-General should com- 
pile and publish a Public Finance Survey for the 
1937-47 period, and that, if practicable, this in- 
formation should be kept up to date by a periodic 
publication. 

The League began and nearly completed the 
volume surveying “Public Debt, 1914-1947” and 
this is about ready for printing. The Commission 
proposes that the Secretary-General should arrange 
for its publication. 

The Commission also suggests that the Secretary- 
General should ascertain from the Economic and 
Social Council, and from the Council’s other com- 
missions, whether any special studies of a technical 
nature should be made by the Fiscal Commission, 
in order properly to advise these organs on the 
fiscal aspects of their work (e.g. fiscal methods for 
anti-depression policies) . 

As the final aspect of its program for promoting 
international co-operation the Commission recom- 
mends that the Secretary-General should invite 
non-Member governments to co-operate in supply- 
ing the information listed in the first seven recom- 
mendations. 

The Commission also suggests that governments 
may designate the administrative service or indi- 
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Pavel M. Chernyshey 
(left) U. S. S. R. Repre- 
sentative on the fiscal 
Commission and its first 
vice-chairman, talking 
with Edward T. Bartelt of 
the United States. Be- 
hind Mr. Bartelt is Dr, 
Karel Czesany of Czech- 
oslovakia and to his left 
is the Ukrainian repre- 
sentative, I. Tolkhunov. 


vidual who would serve as liaison with the Secre- 
tariat in selecting and preparing the information 
required for this program. In this way, the Secre- 
tariat would have a correspondence network 
through which it could work. 


International Tax Relations 


Addressing itself to the problems of international 
tax relations, the Commission recommends a pro- 
gram for assembling and publishing necessary in- 
formation on the subject. The first proposal in 
this program is that the Secretary-General be re- 
quested to review and revise the League’s work 
in the field, with particular reference to possibilities 
of further action to solve international tax prob- 
lems. The next proposal is that the texts of treaties 
for the prevention of double taxation, and for 
mutual assistance in the collection of taxes and the 
exchange of information should be collected, pub- 
lished and distributed. 


The Commission also proposes that the Secretary- 
General should obtain and compile information 
on the administrative practices of Member coun- 
tries, so that countries negotiating treaties may 
know what techniques are available for securing 
and exchanging information, and for co-operating 
in the collection of taxes. 


The report describes in some detail the kind 
of information needed on tax laws, regulations, 
and administrative practices. It stresses particularly 
those aspects of tax systems which, in effect, impose 
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more burdensome taxes on foreigners than on na- 
tionals or on international transactions than on 
domestic. (Examples of such measures are taxes 
which impose higher rates on foreigners; taxes on 
capital transfers in or out of the country; the denial 
to foreigners of the privilege accorded to nationals 
of deducting expenses attributable to income from 
the taving country; presumptive or empirical tax 
assessments on foreigners.) The report also 
cites the importance of information on tax 
measures which, in effect, make special con- 
cessions to foreigners or to international trans- 
actions; on measures which give taxes extra-terri- 
torial application; which tax international travel, 
transport and communications, or which make spe- 
cial tax provisions for foreign-held public debt. 

In addition, the Commission proposes that de- 
tailed documentary material on interna! tax legis- 
lation should be collected, to the extent to which 
such legislation covers foreign nationals or re- 
sources. 

The Commission also proposes that the Secretary- 
General should collect from Member governments 
their comments on the model bilateral tax con- 
ventions prepared at the Regional Tax Conference 
held in Mexico City in 1943 under the auspices of 
the Fiscal Committee of the League of Nations and 
at the final session of the Fiscal Committee held 
in London in 1946. The comments, the Commis- 
sion’s report recommends, should cover the three 
types of treaties involved: double taxation of in- 
come; double taxation of estates and successions; 
and reciprocal administrative assistance. Problems 
arising out of international tax relations, the Com- 
mission suggests, should be studied from the point 
of view of their effect on international trade and 
investment. 

The Commission’s final proposal is that the 
Secretary-General should invite Member govern- 
ments to report on fiscal problems which they think 


should be given consideration by the Commission. 


General Principles 


While the Commission took no definite stand 
as regards the solution of international tax prob- 
lems, the discussion brought out several points on 
which there was substantial agreement on the 
approach to a solution. These points were included 
in a draft of the final report, but on the initiative 
of the acting chairman, Pavel N. Chernyshev of 
the U.S.S.R., they were deleted on the ground that 
the Commission should not give expression to them 
without further study. 

The majority of the members thought that it 
would be desirable that international agreements, 
designed to eliminate double taxation, should deal 
with the problems on as broad a basis as possible, 
and take into account both income taxes and taxes 
on other types of resources. 

Many of the members stressed the importance of 
broadening the system of international agreements, 
and of evolving more comprehensive measures for 
administrative mutual assistance designed to assure 
their application. 

Discussion further brought out the feeling that 
satisfactory international tax relations would re- 
quire the elimination of all taxes discriminating 
between nationals and foreigners. 

The Commission was in accord that in formulat- 
ing its technical recommendations it should try 
not to overlook the fact that tax agreements must 
take into account the position of countries parties 
to such agreements, especially with regard to their 
degree of development. In particular, the Com- 
mission thought that it would be necessary to avoid 
inclusion of any provision which might deprive 
economically less advanced countries of fiscal re- 
sources on which they might legitimately rely in 
order to assure their economic development and 
social progress. 


World Employment Figures 
ILO Survey Discloses High Level Maintained 


A survey of employment in 24 countries made by 
the International Labor Office shows that in the 
last six months the number of persons without 
work has remained at a relatively low level. 


There were slight fluctuations in the United 
States and in Canada during the period. In Great 
Britain, the crisis caused by bad weather with 
consequent lack of fuel in February 1947 increased 
the number of persons registered at employment 
exchanges to almost 2,000,000. This figure does 
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not include the 500,000 persons who did not claim 
unemployment benefits as they continued to receive 
wages even though they were not working. 


Dearth of Manpower in Liberated Countries 

In countries formerly occupied by Germany, 
the dearth of manpower, especially skilled man- 
power, has continued unabated with the result that 
unemployment has been brought to less than the 
three per cent considered “normal.” No recent 
figures have been made available for Japan. 
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In the United States, unemployment amounted 
to 2,330,000 in March 1947, which means that out 
of every 100 persons in the labor force, four were 
unemployed. This compares with 2,700,000 
unemployed in March 1946, or five out of every 
100 in the labor force. 

There were 141,000 unemployed in Canada at 
the end of February 1947, or three out every 100 
employable persons. This compares with 213,000 
unemployed in March 1946, or five out of every 
100 in the labor force. 

Of the two Latin-American countries for which 
recent information on unemployment is available, 
Chile had 5,700 applicants registered for work at 
unemployment exchanges in February 1947, com- 
pared with 4,000 in February 1946. Puerto Rico 
had g7,000 unemployed at the end of January 1947, 
or 14 out of every 100 of the total labor force, as 
against 71,000 for the corresponding month of 
1946. 

European Position 

In Great Britain, 463,000 persons were registered 
at employment exchanges as wholly unemployed 
at the end of March 1947, compared with 370,000 
for the preceding March. Unemployment in Ire- 
land has decreased slightly, with 38,000 insured 
unemployed at the end of February 1947, compared 
with 42,000 for the preceding February. 

The number of insured unemployed decreased 
in France to 9,500 at the end of February 1947, 
compared with 20,000 for the corresponding month 
of 1946. Most of these were unskilled workers and 
clerks whose placement is made difficult by their 
lack of specialization. Applicants registered for 
work at the employment exchanges numbered 
46,000 at the end of February 1947, compared with 
76,000 for the corresponding month in 1946. 

In Germany, according to the statistical report 
of the Office of the United States Military Gover- 
nor, unemployed numbered 1,193,000 or four out 
of every 100 in the total labor force, in September 
1946, compared with 1,628,000 in April of the 
same year. The law on labor registration furnished 
a basis for these estimates of the number of unem- 
ployed in all zones. 

Persons seeking work at unemployment exchanges 
in Austria numbered 61,000 at the end of 1946, 
compared with 80,000 in December 1945. In Ruma- 
nia, the number of persons registered at employ- 
ment exchanges remained stable in September 1946, 
at a level of about 6,000. 

In Bulgaria, persons registered at labor ex- 
changes in February 1947 numbered 3,100, which 








was the same number as the corresponding month 
of 1946. In Czechoslovakia, unemployment is prac- 
tically non-existent, with most of the 26,000 regis- 
tered at the employment exchanges at the end of 
January 1947 being of people who wanted to 
change their jobs. 

Between January 1946 and January 1947, there 
was a fall from 73,000 to 52,000 in the number 
of wholly unemployed persons registered at labor 
exchanges in the Netherlands. These figures do 
not include persons engaged on relief works. In 
Belgium, insured unemployed numbered 131,000, 
half of whom were wholly unemployed, at the end 
of February 1947, compared with 108,000 for the 
previous February. 

Unemployment figures continue low in Switzer- 
land, with three out of every 100 of insured workers 
registered as wholly unemployed at the end of 
February 1947. In Italy, however, unemployment 
is very high, with ten per cent of the employable 
population looking for work. In January 1947, the 
number of wholly unemployed persons registered 
at exchanges ran to 2,228,000, almost double that 
of the corresponding month in 1946. No recent 
figures on unemployment are available for Spain, 
the latest figure being for June 1946, when 172,000 
persons were on the unemployed lists. 

In Sweden, unemployment among trade unionists 
numbered 35,000, or four out of every 100, at the 
end of January 1947, compared with 46,000 for 
January 1946. In Norway, unemployed numbered 
14,000, or two out of every 100 of the labor force, 
at the end of January 1947, a slight drop from 1946. 

Unemployed persons registered at labor exchanges 
in Finland numbered 2,500 at the end of 1946, 
with no noticeable change from the preceding 
year. In Denmark, unemployment among trade 
unionists rose to 90,000, or 15 out of every 100 
workers, at the end of February 1947. This compares 
with 48,000 unemployed trade unionists for the 
corresponding month of 1946. 

On the African continent, the only statistical 
figures available were for Lagos, the capital of 
Nigeria, where applicants for work at employment 
exchanges numbered 7,500 at the end of January 
1947. 

In Australia, no marked change took place in 
unemployment during 1946, the number without 
work remaining stable at 9,500, or one in every 
100 trade unionists registered as unemployed. In 
New Zealand, unemployment is low, with about 
100 registered as unemployed at the end of February 
1947, compared with 400 registered for the cor- 
responding month of 1946. 
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Three of the leading personalities of the ICAO Assembly: 


(left to right) 


Dr. Edward Warner of the U.S., President of the PICAO Interim Council, who 
was elected President of the ICAO Council; the Hon. A. S. Drakeford, of Australia, 
who was elected President of the Assembly; and Dr. Albert Roper, of France, 
formerly PICAO’s Secretary-Geneal, who was elected to the same office in ICAO. 


ICAO Assembly Concludes First Session 


Organization Completed and Substantive Decisions Taken 


Arter approving an agreement linking ICAO 
with the United Nations as a Specialized Agency and 
having taken action on a number of vital world 
aeronautical problems, the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization concluded its 
first session on May 27, 1947, at Montreal, Canada. 

Three weeks of discussion and debate saw Franco 
Spain expelled from the organization, the approval 
of the agreement bringing ICAO into relationship 
with the United Nations, the election of the ICAO 
Council which is the executive body of the organi- 
zation, and the approval of the 1948 budget. In 
addition, the Assembly took action on a number 
of technical problems relating to international 
civil aviation. 

A. S. Drakeford, Australian Minister of Civil 
Aviation, presided over the session which was 
attended by the representatives of 41 member states. 
Dr. Liu Chieh of China was named First Vice- 
President; Brigadier Ivan Carpenter Ferreira of 
Brazil, Second Vice-President; Dr. Joseph Kalenda 
of Czechoslovakia, Third Vice-President; and M. 
R. Morsi Bey, Director General of Civil Aviation 
for Egypt, Fourth Vice-President. 


Franco Spain Expelled 


The first session was highlighted by the action 
of the Assembly to approve the agreement 
bringing ICAO into relationship with the United 
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Nations as a Specialized Agency: (see the Weekly 
Bulletin, Vol. Il, No. 21, page 596). In taking this 
important step on May 13, the Assembly also 
decided to amend the ICAO Convention so as to 
expel Franco Spain—which had participated in the 
conference which drafted the ICAO Constitution— 
from membership. The amendment of the 
ICAO Constitution to make it comply with the 
requirements for United Nations membership must 
now be ratified by two-thirds of ICAO’s member 
nations before the agreement with the United 
Nations comes into full effect. 

During the debate on the debarment of Spain, 
certain countries maintained that ICAO was a 
technical organization, and that it would lose its 
effectiveness if subjected to political considerations. 
But the majority of the members believed that 
affiliation with the United Nations was more 
important to the organization than the loss of 
Franco Spain, and that the same nations which 
voted against Spain at the United Nations could 
not logically take a different position at ICAO. 
When the vote was taken, it was found that Ireland, 
Portugal and Switzerland voted against ousting 
Spain; Argentina and South Africa abstained from 
voting; and Spain and the Dominican Republic 
did not answer the roll call. Later in the session, 
the President read a statement by the Spanish 
delegate to the effect that Spain did not choose to 
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Menthers of KCALY Gamaill 


Argentina Czechoslovakia Netherlands 
Australia Egypt Peru 

Belgium France Portugal 

Brazil India Sweden 

Canada Iraq Turkey 

Chile Ireland United Kingdom 
China Mexico United States 


remain in the status of an unwelcome guest. 

Another important feature of the First Session 
was the setting up of machinery to enable the new 
Specialized Agency to carry on its work of promot- 
ing the interests of world aviation. 


Council Elected 


Twenty-one nations were elected to membership 
on the ICAO Council. This body serves as the 
executive organ of the agency. It met immediately 
and elected Dr. Edward Warner of the United 
States as President of the Council and Dr. Albert 
Roper of France as Secretary-General of ICAO. 
These officials had been serving in a similar capacity 
during the organization’s interim period. Ballotting 
for Council membership was conducted in three 
successive steps. First to be filled were the eight 
seats assigned to nations of chief importance in 
air transport. Nations not elected on the first 
ballot were eligible for election to the seven seats 
allotted to members which have made the largest 


ICAO’s 1948 Budget 


ICAO’S budget, consisting of 291 units, is ap- 
portioned as follows among the 41 member 
states. Each unit has an assessment value of 
$8,934, and the total of the budget is $2,600,000. 


Units 


United States 
United Kingdom 
France, China, Canada each 
Argentina 
India, Netherlands, Brazil, Australia.... 10 each 
Turkey, Switzerland, Sweden, Belgium each 
Union of South Africa, Mexico each 
Portugal, Poland, Egypt each 
Ireland, Denmark, Chile each 
Iraq, Venezuela, Peru, New Zealand, 
Norway, Greece, Czechoslovakia each 
Philippine Republic, Ethiopia, Bolivia each 
Afghanistan, Dominican Republic, 
Trans-Jordan, Siam, Paraguay, Nica- 
ragua, Liberia, Iceland, Guatemala each 


contribution in facilities for international civil air 
navigation, or to the six seats designed to ensure 
that all major geographical areas of the world are 
represented. 


The Council is charged with providing for the . 


establishment of subsidiary working groups to as- 
sist it in furthering ICAO’s work, much of which 
is of a highly technical or specialized nature. Two 
important bodies have already been functioning: 
the Air Transport Committee, which covers the 
economic aspects of international civil aviation; 
and the Air Navigation Committee, which covers 
its technical aspects. The Assembly decided to con- 
tinue these Committees in their present form for 
the time being, and recommended that three new 
Committees be established: on International Air 
Law, on the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, and on Joint Support of Air Navigation 
Services. 


Reducing Runway Costs 

One of the major substantive issues considered 
by this session concerned the present ever-rising 
cost of runway construction. 

“To ensure the safe and orderly growth of inter- 
national civil aviation throughout the world” is 
one of the objectives of ICAO and, in this connec- 
tion, the size and cost of runways are becoming 
material factors. Aircraft development has tended 
to demand progressively longer, stronger and wider 
runways. If this tendency continues, runways may 
become so expensive that many member states 
would not be able to afford them. This situation, 
according to the resolution adopted by the Assem- 
bly, would, of course, not be in accordance with 
the best interests of civil aviation. The resolution 
also pointed out that increased attention to air- 
craft design features might make it possible to put 
an-end to the present ever-rising runway require- 
ments. The Assembly then directed the Council, 
in consultation with the International Air Trans- 
port Association, to “study and report upon the 
trend of aircraft design and the relationship be- 
tween airline operation and aerodrome design with 
the object of curbing the increasing cost of run- 
way construction.” 

During the discussion that led to the adoption 
of this resolution, the United Kingdom represen- 
tative stated that his country anticipated the ap- 
pearance in the near future of aircraft weighing 
300,000 pounds. His Government did not want 
ICAO to tell countries that they might not con- 
struct runways of any length they pleased, but that 
it should tell operators that they might not de- 
mand runways in excess of certain maximum 
lengths before a certain number of years has 
passed. 

The representative of Ireland went further and 
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proposed that ICAO should set maximum limits 
for runways of goo feet in width, 10,000 feet in 
length, and strength to withstand 100,000 pounds 
weight on one wheel. The United States represen- 
tative, however, was opposed to having ICAO take 
any position limiting the length and strength and 
width of runways. This, he contended, would re- 
strict the development of aircraft. 


Metric System Favored 


It was recommended by the Assembly that ICAO 
use the metric measurement system as a primary 
standard in air-ground communications and in 
publications in this field. However, distances would 
be expressed in nautical miles and speed in knots. 
The Council was instructed to anticipate the pos- 
sibility that some states would be unable to adopt 
these units of measurement, and to develop means 
of avoiding danger to aircraft where a change is 
made from one system to another. 

The Assembly established a $50,000 revolving 
fund for emergency use in case of any threatened 
breakdown of air navigation facilities or services 
in any area. Under this scheme, member nations 
will reimburse the fund whenever expenditures are 
made to meet situations so urgent that they cannot 
wait for action by an international conference. 


Multilateral Agreements 


The Assembly debated at length the relative 
merits of bilateral and multilateral air agreements. 
Canada and a number of other smaller countries 
favored a single universal agreement by all nations 
concerned on matters of air routes, allocation of 
traffic, and price structure. The United Kingdom 
and the United States, on the other hand, proposed 
that nations bargain with each other independent- 
ly, particularly as to routes, but within a frame- 
work of guiding principles. 

There was also considerable discussion on a draft 
multilateral agreement drawn up by the Council 
on commercial rights in the air. The representa- 
tives agreed to continue discussion at the next ses- 
sion to be convened in Rio de Janeiro not later 
than October 1947. 

International ownership and operation of major 
trunk airlines was also discussed by the Assembly, 
and member nations were invited to submit plans 
or comments on the subject to the Council for 
study and consideration at the next session. 

The Assembly approved the work of the Com- 
mission on Legal Questions, which had considered 
a draft international agreement governing prop- 
erty rights in aircraft. The international move- 
ments of mortgaged aircraft give rise to complica- 
tions. Mortgages are now recorded in the country 
of registry, and in that country the aircraft can be 
attached for non-payment of debt. When the air- 
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craft is flown to another country, however, it be- 
comes subject to the laws of that country, rather 
than of the country of registration. Without some 
international agreement on the question, there 
could obviously be conflicting claims on the air- 
craft in two or more countries. 


1948 Budget Approved 


The Assembly set the ICAO budget for the fiscal 
year 1948 at $2,600,000. The largest items in the 
budget are $1,458,000 for salaries, $420,000 for over- 
head expenses, and $201,000 for conferences. 

Member states contribute to ICAO on a sliding 
scale which takes into consideration each state’s 
Capacity to pay as well as its interest in civil avia- 
tion. In general, nations with the largest airline 


Iceland to Operate 


Loran Station 


Following an agreement with ICAO, Iceland 
will begin operating a “Loran” (long range 
navigation aid) station at the town of Vik. 
Loran was a development of the past war. This 
new station will provide invaluable air naviga- 
tion aid for those airlines flying the North 
Atlantic route. In addition to operating the 
station at Vik, Iceland will assist Canada, 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States in defraying the costs of 
its operation, which will amount to about 
$6,000 per month. 

ICAO and its predecessor, PICAO, are al- 
ready responsible for recommending another 
important air navigation facility: the mainte- 
nance of 13 weather observation ships in the 
North Atlantic, which are jointly supported by 
ICAO members. 


operations, and therefore in a position to obtain 
particular benefit from ICAO, make the largest 
financial contributions. Member states are assessed 
on a unit basis. The total budget is divided into 
291 units and each unit represents $8,934. Thus, if 
a member state is assessed two units, it contributes 
$17,868 for the fiscal year. 

The budget for 1948 is approximately one-third 
larger than that for the previous fiscal year, which 
amounted to about $2,000,000. 

Thus, the end of the first session of the Assembly 
saw ICAO established on a permanent basis within 
the family of the United Nations, and actively en- 
gaged in its responsibilities to further international 
civil aviation. 











Tue Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry in 
the Balkans adopted its report to the Council on 
May 23 in Geneva. The 600-page document con- 
tains four parts and nine annexes. The Commission 
has been instructed by the Council to appear in 
New York as a body in order to present the report. 

The four parts of the report are: 1, Historical 
Summary of the Commission’s Work; 2, Survey of 
Evidence Submitted to the Commission; 3, Con- 
clusions; 4, Proposals. 

The nine annexes cover the following subjects: 
1, Composition of the Commission; 2, Teams of the 
Commission; 3, List of Witnesses Heard by the 
Commission and its Various Teams; 4, Bibliography 
of Commission Documentation; 5, Field Investiga- 
tions of the Commission arid its Teams; Annexes 
6 to g contain comments and oral statements made 
in connection with Parts I, II and III of the report 
by the liaison representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Yugoslavia. These comments cover 380 
of the 600 pages of the report. 


Subsidiary Group Meets 

Meanwhile in Salonika on May 20 the Com- 
mission’s subsidiary group held its first meeting. 
The representatives of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, Colombia, the United Kingdom and the 
United States had been in Salonika since May 11, 
but the representatives of France, Poland, Syria 
and the U.S.S.R. had not arrived for the first meet- 
ing, which was a closed session. 

The subsidiary group received a letter, dated 
May 14, from the Greek liaison representative, 
Nikolas Kambalouris, in which attention was called 
to five incidents alleged to have occurred since 
March 22, 1947, along the Greco-Bulgarian frontier 
and a sector of the Greco-Yugoslav frontier. The 
letter stated that other incidents had taken place 
along the remainder of the Greco-Yugoslav frontier 
and the Greco-Albanian frontier. 

It also stated that these incidents proved that as 
a result of protection extended to Greek bandits by 
the Yugoslav and Bulgarian authorities, the fron- 
tier line had remained a “gate wide open, on both 
sides of which the bandits are moving freely and 
are being armed and equipped and, in some in- 
stances, supported even by protective firing squads 
of the neighboring countries.” 

Whenever Greek military forces pursued the 
bandits within Greek territory to the point of ex- 
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terminating them or taking them prisoner, the 
bandits crossed the border into the northern neigh- 
boring country “in order to use these territories 
as salve points and supply bases for a new invasion 
on Greece,” the letter added. 

It asked the subsidiary group to decide as soon 
as possible to make a thorough on-the-spot investi- 
gation. 

At the group’s second closed meeting on May 21, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. had arrived, but 
the group deferred consideration of the Greek 
letter until May 26 when it was hoped that the 
other three representatives would have reached 
Salonika. It informed the Balkan Commission in 
Geneva of this decision. 

On May 26 the representative of France had 
arrived but not those of Poland and Syria. The 
group heard a statement by Mr. Kambalouris in 
which he said that aid given by Greece’s three 
northern neighbors to armed bands operating in 
Greece had not in any way been discontinued 
since the departure of the Commission. On the 
contrary, he stated, the evidence indicated that 
these three countries had exploited the time which 
had elapsed since March 22 to organize and in- 
tensify the strife which was aimed at maintaining 
in Northern Greece a turbulent situation which 
would be a menace to the preservation of peace. 


Four Conclusions Suggested 

He said that an examination of the five frontier 
incidents showed that: 

1. The territory of Greece’s three northern 
neighbors, and particularly certain frontier areas, 
offered shelter to “swarms of bandits” who were well 
armed and equipped and received thorough mili- 
tary training in special camps. 

2. These armed bands penetrated into Greek 
territory to recruit fresh bands by force and to 
attack frontier posts, towns and villages. 

3. When pursued by Government troops, the 
bands were supported and protected by the fire of 
Yugoslav or Bulgarian frontier guards. 

4. Albanian, Bulgarian and Yugoslav authorities 
extended unlimited aid to the armed bands sta- 
tioned within their borders. 

Mr. Kambalouris submitted that the subsidiary 
group should begin an investigation of these in- 
cidents as soon as possible. 

At the meeting on May 27, the group decided to 
go to the Angistron area on the Bulgarian frontier 
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in order to investigate one of the incidents which, 
according to the Greek liaison representative, took 
place on April 15 and succeeding days. 

The Greek representative said that a band of 
170, including three platoon commanders and two 
section commanders who had arrived fram Bulga- 
ria the preceding day, attacked the Greek frontier 
post at Krasehorion and a covering platoon at 
Angistron. When Greek Government troops at- 
tacked the next day, the band’s right flank rested 
on the frontier, and 40 of its members were 200 
meters inside Bulgarian territory, Mr. Kambalou- 
ris stated. Members of the band within Bulgarian 
territory fired at Greek troops, and during sub- 
sequent operations members of the band fled into 
Bulgaria, he added. 


U.S.S.R. Representative Objects 

With the representative of the U.S.S.R. objecting, 
the subsidiary group decided to ask the Bulgarian 
Government to afford facilities necessary to permit 
the group to make a complete investigation of the 
incident. 

The U.S.S.R. representative pointed out that no 
Bulgarian liaison representative was attached to 
the group and contended that such a request would 
be outside the group’s terms of reference. He 
believed that the Balkan Commission in Geneva 
should be informed of the situation and that ins- 
tructions should be sought from it or from the 
Security Council. 

The United Kingdom representative, on the 
other hand, stated that the Bulgarian Government 
had indicated it would decide each case on its merits 
and that the application proposed must therefore 
be made. 

On May 28 the group decided to investigate 
another of the five incidents, that in the Kapnotopos 
area. It resolved to send a telegram to the Bulgarian 
Government infoming it that the group proposed to 
examine alleged incidents in Angistron and Kapno- 
topos and urgently requesting that all facilities be 
given to cross the Greco-Bulgarian frontier. The 
Bulgarian Government was invited to present any 
witnesses that it desired to send and was asked to 
make available any witnesses whom the group 
wished to hear. 

The Greek liaison representative stated in con- 
nection with this incident on April 4, 1947, that 
Greek troops clashed with a group of 170 guerril- 
las south of Kato Vrondou and that surviving 
members of the band withdrew, carrying a few 
wounded. A few days later, under instructions of 
the chief of the band, he said, a platoon of nine 
members was formed and ordered to evacuate four 
wounded into Bulgarian territory, which they did 
on the night of April 13. Near Kapnotopos Village, 
two members of the guerrilla band remained with 
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the wounded, while the other seven re-entered 

Greek territory and rejoined the main band. 
During discussion by the subsidiary group, the 

representative of Colombia said that a full report 


on at least one incident should be submitted to the 


Security Council by the time the Council considers 
the report of the main Balkan Commission in mid- 
June. The representative of the U.S.S.R. contended 
again that it was unnecessary to investigate this 
incident. 

On May 29 the group decided to comply with 
the request of the Greek liaison representative to 
hear two alleged deserters from the Yugoslav army 
who, he said, had crossed the Yugoslav frontier into 
Greece near Donani and had surrendered them- 
selves there to the Greek military authorities. 

Their depositions showed, he continued, that 
Yugoslav forces covering the frontier had permitted 
an armed group of 500 men to enter Yugoslav ter- 
ritory, had allowed wounded members of the group 
to be treated in Yugoslav military hospitals and had 
provided members of the group with Yugoslav army 
food and ammunition. 

The hearing of the two witnesses was opposed by 
the representative of the U.S.S.R., who contended 
that, because no Yugoslav liaison representative 
was attached to the subsidiary group, it was impos- 
sible to learn the true status of the two proposed 
witnesses, who might be accused of other crimes in 
Yugoslavia besides deserting from the army. 

The two alleged deserters were heard by the 
subsidiary group on May 31. The first, Albert 
Loukitch, said that he had served two years in the 
Yugoslav forces and had crossed into Greek terri- 
tory on the night of May g and surrendered to the 
Greek army. 

With his unit at Belles at the end of March, he 
continued, he saw a band of about 500 Greeks 
about three or four kilometers from the Greek 
frontier. He was one of those posted to guard the 
band’s arms, which were about 500 yards away 
covered with branches. About 30 wounded in the 
band, assembled separately, were treated by a 
Yugoslav military doctor with two civilian assistants 
and were later taken away. 


Partisans Guarded 


Greek Partisans were guarded by Yugoslav sol- 
diers in order that they would not disperse; the 
soldiers had instruction to fire on any who got 
away from the group and who did not return when 
called. Yugoslav soldiers brought bread and mar- 
malade to the guards who took it down to the 
band. He believed that the Partisans could have 
broken away if they wished, but there was no 
attempt to escape. 

Later, at Doiran, the witness said, he saw 11 
Greek Partisans whose arms had been taken by the 
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Yugoslavs. The Greeks slept in a Yugoslav infirmary 
and went out by day, but they were guarded all the 
time. 


Franjo Matasic, the second witness, gave evidence 
of a similar nature. He believed that after his unit 
left Belles, the Partisans returned to Greece. 


On June 2 the subsidiary group began its first 
on-the-spot investigation at a hilltop frontier post 
near Kapnotopos, looking into Bulgaria. Witnesses 
included Major Syrmopoulos of the Greek army, 
Fotios Fotiades, a former member of a Partisan 
band, and Dimitrios Papapoglu, who had been 
wounded as a member of such a band. All gave 
evidence of what they knew of wounded Partisans 
being taken into Bulgaria for hospitalization. 

Later the subsidiary group reached a majority 
decision to cross into Bulgarian territory if, after 
examination of the terrain, this was considered nec- 
essary. The Greek liaison representative stated that 
his Government believed that it was necessary in 
order to investigate the incident. 


READING LIST: 


During discussion it was stated that, in answer 
to the subsidiary group’s original telegram asking 
for permission to enter Bulgaria and for access to 
witnesses, the Bulgarian Government had approved 
of the principle and offered to present its witnesses 
and make available the witnesses requested, but it 
asked for 10 days in which to prepare. 

It was stated also that further telegrams had been 
sent to the Bulgarian Government explaining that 
the present visit to the frontier area had already 
been arranged and asking that the frontier posts 
at Koula and Liga be authorized to permit the 
subsidiary group to cross the border. It would re- 
turn on June 11 to examine witnesses in Bulgaria. 

There was general agreement that the group 
had the right to enter the territory of any of Greece’s 
northern neighbors for purposes of its investigation, 
but some representatives insisted that the group 
should not do so until it received permission from 
the Government concerned. 

On June 3 the group planned to leave for the 
Angistron area. 


Following is a list of publications of United Nations interest which have been received by 
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UNITED NATIONS IN GENERAL 


Gat, Tom. How the United Nations 


Print. Off.] 1947. 13p. (Publication 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS. The United Nations 1946; 
report on the second part of the 
First Session of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, held in 
New York, October 23-December 15, 
1946. Ottawa, E. Cloutier, King’s 
printer, 1947. 2gop. (Conference 
series 1946, no. 3). 

Har ey, J. EuGENe. Documentary text- 
book on the United Nations .. . 
Los Angeles, Center for Interna- 
tional Understanding [c1947] xx, 
g52p. A comprehensive annotated 
collection of basic official documents 
emphasizing international co-opera- 
tion for world peace. Includes se- 


works, illus. by Norman Tate. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell co. [c1947] 
vi, 218p. illus. For juvenile readers 
aged'g to 12. Explanation of the aims 
and activities of the U.N., with a 
selection of documents. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Regula- 


lation and reduction of armaments; 
action of the General Assembly [by 
Marion William Boggs] [Washing- 
ton, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947] 
33p. (Publication 2777, United 
States-United Nations information 
series, 13). Reprinted from the 
Department of State Bulletin of 
February 23, 1947. 


2811, United States-United Nations 
information series, 17). Contents: 
Accomplishments of the Fourth Ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social 
Council, by Leroy D. Stinebower.— 
Looking toward the future, by Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. The Inter- 


national Children’s Emergency Fund 
[by John J. Charnow] [Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947] 6p. 
(Publication 2787, United States- 
United Nations information series, 
15). Reprinted from the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin of March 16, 


1947. 


lected bibliographies and a chro- 


nology. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
ECONOMIC AND SociAL CouncIL. Official 


THE UNITED NATIONS, 2 handbook of 


REFUGEES 


GREAT BRITAIN. FOREIGN OFFICE. . . - 


the U.N. [Columbus, O., New York] 
Charles E. Merrill co. [c1946] 32p. 
illus. A popular illustrated outline, 
with the text of the Charter. Pre- 
pared by the Current Events editors 
of the American Education Press, 
inc. 

BRIERLY, J. L. The Covenant and the 
Charter. Cambridge, At the Univer- 
sity press, 1947. 28p. The Henry 
Sidgwick memorial lecture delivered 
at Newnham College, Cambridge on 
30 November 1946. 


records, second year: Fifth Session. 
Report of the Meeting of Experts to 
prepare for a World Conference on 
Passports and Frontier Formalities, 
Geneva, 14-25 April 1947. . . .Sup- 
plement no. 1. New York, United 
Nations, 1947. 22p. English and 
French texts concurrent. 


J.S8. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Toward 


world economic and social advance; 
Fourth Session of the Economic and 
Social Council, February 28-March 
29, 1947 [Washington, U.S. Govt. 


Final act and agreement of the 
Intergovernmental Conference on 
the adoption of a travel document 
for refugees, London, 15th October, 
1946. . . . London, H.M. Stationery 
Off., 1947. 27p. Treaty series, no. 3 


(1947) , Cmd. 7033. 


AFTERMATH OF WAR 
GinspurG, Davin. The future of Ger- 


man reparations [Washington, Na- 
tional Planning Assoc., 1947] viii, 
8op. (Planning pamphlets, 57-58). 
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PERSONALITIES 


Fiscal Commission—United Kingdom 


Ralph George Hawtrey, 
representative of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom to the Fiscal 
Commission, was elected 
Rapporteur of its First 
Committee. Born in 1879, 
he was educated at Eton, 
and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he received 
an honors degree in mathe- 
matics (19th Wrangler) . 

He entered the civil ser- 
vice of the United King- 
dom in 1903, and after a 
few months in the Admiralty was transferred to the 


Mr. Hawtrey 


Fiscal Commission—Rapporteur 


Dr. Athol Rezy Ferguson Mackay, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Treasury of New Zealand, was elected 
Rapporteur of the first session of the Fiscal Com- 
mission. Born in 1898 in Paeroa, New Zealand, he 
was educated at Wellington College (1914 to 1916) 
and Victoria University College, New Zealand 
(1919 to 1925) , where he received an honors degree 
as Master of Commerce. He also studied at the Lon- 
don University from 1932 to 1935, where he re- 
ceived his doctorate of philosophy. In addition he 
holds, the degree of Accountancy Professional 
(1927) from the New Zealand University. 

Dr. Mackay began his career in the New Zealand 
public service in 1916. He has since served almost 
without interruption in the New Zealand Treasury 
Department, holding successively the posts of in- 
spector (1928), Accountant to Treasury (1935), 


Military Staff Committee—Chairman 


General Joseph T. McNar- 
ney, U.S. Army Air Force 
representative to the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, is 
Chairman of the Commit- 
tee for the month of June. 
Born at Emporia, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1893, he was 
graduated from the U.S. 
Military Academy at West 
Point in 1915. He transfer- 
red to the air service in 
1920, with the rank of 
major. He was a colonel at 
the time the United States entered the Second World 
War, and succeeded to the rank of brigadier general 
in 1941; major general in January 1942; lieutenant 


General McNarney 
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Treasury. He served in the Treasury till his retire- 
ment in 1945 and was Director of Financial 
Enquiries in that Department from 1919. Mr. 
Hawtrey spent the academic year 1928 to 1929 
lecturing on economics at Harvard University. He 
is a fellow of the British Academy, and in 1946 was 
elected President of the Royal Economic Society. 
He served as Vice President of the Royal Statistical 
Society 1929-31 and again 1935-37. 

He is the author of the following books, among 
others: Currency and Credit, the Economic Pro- 
blem, Economic Aspects of Sovereignty, Capital and 
Employment, A Century of Bank Rate, Economic 
Destiny, Economic Rebirth, Bretton Woods for 
Better or Worse. 


and Assistant Secretary, his present position, to 
which he was appointed in 1942. From 1932 to 
1935, while studying at the London University, he 
served as Finance Officer of the New Zealand 
Treasury Department in 

London. In 1934 he at- 

tended the League of Na- 

tions Assembly in Geneva. 

Dr. Mackay is also the 

President of the New Zea- 

land Economic Society and 

of the French Club of 

Wellington. He is the au- 

thor of a work on New 

Zealand public finance and 

' has written a number of 


Dr. Mackay articles and pamphlets. 


general in June 1942; and general on March 7, 1945. 

After completing flying training in 1947, General 
McNarney saw active service in France. In the period 
between the wars he held various appointments in 
the United States. In May 1940, he was appointed 
to the Permanent Joint Defense Board, Canada- 
United States, and in December 1941 and January 
1942 he served on the Roberts Commission to inves- 
tigate the attack on Pearl Harbor. In the late war, 
he was Deputy Chief of Staff (1942-1944); and, in 
the Mediterranean Theater of Operations, Deputy 
Supreme Allied Commander (1944), and Acting 
Supreme Allied Commander (1945). In December 
1945 he succeeded General Eisenhower as Com- 
manding General, U.S. Forces, European Theater, 
and Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Forces of Occupation 
in Germany. 
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Tus feature of the United Nations Weekly Bul- 
letin appears normally in the first issue of every 
month. Other issues of the Bulletin carry the 
shorter “Calendar of United Nations Events” on 
the inside back cover page. 

The Monthly Calendar lists the meetings of 
United Nations organs, of the specialized agen- 
cies, and of inter-governmental organizations, as 
well as international conferences summoned by 
governments, and meetings of international non- 
governmental organizations which have consul- 
tative status with the United Nations or the 
specialized agencies. 


Date 
1946 


Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


Section I—United Nations 


In Session 











The Calendar is compiled from the most up-to- 
date official information available at United 
Nations Headquarters, but it should be noted 
that the dates of meetings may change at short 
notice. It is therefore desirable to verify the dates 
with the organizations concerned. 

This feature as published in the Bulletin 


replacer the mimeographed edition of the 


Monthly Calendar formerly issued by the Confe- 
rence Division of the Secretariat. Because of space 
limitations, some meetings formerly reported in 
the Monthly Calendar must now be omitted 
from the list. 









Place 


Continuous Security Council Interim Hq. 
From Mar. 25 Military Staff Committee New York 
” June 14 Atomic Energy Commission Interim Hq. 
” Dec. 14 Advisory Headquarters Committee Interim Hq. 
1947 
From Jan. 30 Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents Balkans and 
Geneva 
” Mar. 24 Commission on Conventional Armaments Interim Hq. 
” Apr. 10 Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on Trade Geneva 
and Employment—Second Session 
” May 12 Committee on the Development of International Law and its Interim Hq. 
Codification 
” May 19 Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information Interim Hq. 
” May 26 Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning Interim Hq. 
Rules on the Admission of New Members 
” May 26 Special Committee on Palestine—Preliminary Session Interim Hq. 
” May 27 Economic Commission for Europe—Transport Session Geneva 


”» June 2 





From June 9 


Economic and Employment Commission—Second Session 


Forthcoming 


Drafting Committee on the Bill of Rights 


Interim Hq. 








Interim Hq. 


”» June 16 Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East Shanghai 
” June 23 Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions Interim Hq. 
* June 30 Temporary Social Welfare Committee—Third Session Interim Hq. 
In June Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organi- Ouchy, 
zation (Third Part of First Session) Switzerland 
»” June Western Samoa Visiting Mission Samoa 
From July 5 Economic Commission for Europe—Second Session Geneva 
 jaly 7 Committee of the Whole of the Economic Commission for Asia Interim Hq. 
and the Far East 
” July 17 Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council Interim Ha. 
” July 19 Economic and Social Council (including meetings of the stand- Interim Hq. 


ing committees) —Fifth Session 
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July 24 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 28 


Sept. 8 
Sept. 8 
Sept.12 
Sept.16 
Sept.22 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 13 

In Oct. 
From Nov. 17 
” Nov. 17 
” Nov. 24 


(tentative) 


In Nov. or Dec. 


(tentative) 


” 


From Dee. 1 
” Dec. 1 


From June 13-17 


”» June 19 


In Late July and 
Early Aug. 


From Aug. 4 
” Aug. 19 
” Sept. 3 


In Late Sept. 
” Late Oct. 


In Dee. 


From May 4 


” May 26 
” May 26 
” June 2 


In June or July 


From Aug. 25 
In Aug. 
” Aug. 

” Aug. 25 


In Summer 


” Sept. 


From Oct. 27 
”» Nov. 3 


Narcotic Drugs Commission 

Committee on Contributions 

Sub-Commission on Economic Development 

Population Commission—Second Session 

Committee on Industrial Classification 

Permanent Central Opium Board 

Commission on Human Rights—Second Session 

Statistical Commission—Second Session 

Social Commission—Second Session 

Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of 
the Charter 

World Statistical Congress 

Committee on Procedure 

Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations 

General Assembly—Second Session 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 

Permanent Central Opium Board 

United Nations Film Board 

Transport and Communications Commission—Second Session 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 

Trusteeship Council—Second Session 


Passport and Frontier Formalities 
Conference (Governments) 
International Maritime Conference 


Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities 
Sub-Commission on Employment and Economic Stability 


Section II—Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


1o2nd Session of the Governing Body 
International Labor Conference—goth Session 
Permanent Agricultural Committee 


International Conference of Labor Statisticians—Sixth Session 
Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production 

Industrial Committee on the Metal Trades 

Joint Maritime Commission 

Preparatory Regional Asiatic Conference 

Regional Meeting for the Countries of the Near and Middle East 


FAO 
Rice Study Group 


Sub-Committee on Plant and Animal Stocks 

International Emergency Food Council—Fourth Session 

Executive Committee 

Panel on Soil Erosion Control 

Annual FAO Conference 

Sub-Committee of Standing Advisory Committee on Research 

International Conference on Losses of Food in Storage 

Annual Conference 

Sub-Committee of Standing Advisory Committee on Unexploited 
Forests of the World 

World Agricultural Census—Middle East Committee 


UNESCO 


International Council of Museums 
Second General Conference of UNESCO 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 

Geneva 

Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Washington 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Undetermined 


Interim Hq. 
or Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 


Montreal 
Stockholm 
Stockholm 
Geneva 
New Delhi 
Cairo 


Trivandrum, 
India 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Geneva 
Stockholm 
Washington 
Geneva 


London 
Cairo 


Mexico City 
Mexico City 
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From ! Aug. 19 
” Sept. 16 
” Oct. 8 
Nov. 18 


June 17 
July 15 


From May 
” Oct. 


From Sept. 11 


From Sept. 11 


From June 9 
” Aug. 28 
” Aug. 30 
* Sept. 15 


In June 
(date not yet fixed) 


From Apr. 10 


From May 6 


From June 16 
» July 1 


*° May 15 


In Aug. or Sept. 


From May 13 


From May 


” July 
°° Summer 


ICAO 

Divisional 
Airdromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control 


Meteorological 
Search and Rescue 


Regional 
South American—Air Navigation Meeting 
South Atlantic 


International Air Transport Association 


Technical Conference 
General Meeting 


International Bank 


Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors ot the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


International Monetary Fund 
Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund 


WHO 


Expert Committee on Biological Standardization 

Committee on Administration and Finance 

Interim Commission—Fourth Session 

Expert Committee on Revision of the International List of 
Causes of Death 


IRO 


Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization (3rd part of First Session) 


ITO 


Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment (United Nations) — Second Session 


UPU 


Universal Postal Congress 


ITU 


General 
Preparatory Conference of Experts on Telecommunications 
(United Nations) 
International Conference on Telecommunications 


Radio 
International Radio Administrative Conference 


International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference 


Telegraph 
International Telegraphic Consultative Committee—Sixth Meet- 
ing 


Telephone 
International Telephonic Consultative Committee—Commission 
on Long Distance Telephone Problems; Commission on Sig- 
nalling and Telephone Switching Problems 
Mixed Engineering and Traffic Commission 
Commission on Cable Corrosion Problems 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Lima 
Rio de Janeiro 


Miami 
Rio de Janeiro 


London 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Ouchy, 
Switzerland 


Geneva 


Interim Hq. 


Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Lisbon 


Paris 


United States 
Paris 
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